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THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. New York, Century Company, 1926. 
$4.00. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR. By Harry 
ELMER Barnes. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1920. 
$4.00. 


Mr. Dickinson says in his preface that he is writing his- 

tory “with a purpose and a moral.” Certainly, Protessor 
Barnes’ book is also written with a purpose. Both discuss 
the causes of the World War. Both writers are “revision- 
ists”’—but their explanations are almost as far apart as 
ach of them is from those who still cling to the theory 
f the sole guilt of Germany. Mr. Dickinson, who is a 
well-known English student of international affairs, be- 
lieves that war “springs inevitably” from “the anarchy 
of armed states.” Professor Barnes on the other hand 
declares that the real cause of the war was the plot laid 
by Izvolski, Russian ambassador to Paris, and Poincaré, 
then President of France, to use the first opportunity to 
foment a European war in order to secure Constantinople 
for Russia and Alsace-Lorraine for France. 

Mr. Dickinson devotes the greater part of his discus- 
sion to untangling the threads of alliances and counter 
alliances in Europe from 1870-1914. The picture which 
he presents is indeed startling to the reader who, though 
fairly well-informed about nineteenth century history, has 
yet never realized how lightly treaty obligations were 
regarded, nor the fact that a state had made one set of 
agreements by treaty might not prevent that state from 
entering into other obligations directly contradictory to 

e first. Professor Barnes gives a much briefer account 

the background of the war and gives most of his space 
0 events immediately leading up to the war. 

In any discussion of so large a subject as this, the 
author must, of course, select carefully the material which 
he will finally present to the reader’s attention. And these 
books are particularly good illustrations of this necessity— 
and of the dangers inherent in it. Mr. Dickinson states 
the case against Poincaré as he sees it and declares: “But 
we need not make too much of it. For we know that the 
European anarchy made war inevitable, sooner or later, 
and that the part played by this or that statesman in post- 
poning or accelerating it is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance.” Naturally, then, he emphasizes the material which 
brings this out most clearly. 

Professor Barnes is thoroughly convinced not only of 
Germany’s innocence but of the guilt of Poincaré and 
Izvolski. There are some indications that certain material 
less favorable to his thesis has been overlooked. A typical 


instance of this sort may be cited. In the discussion of 
the Austrian deliberations before the ultimatum was sent 
to Serbia, Mr. Dickinson quotes from the deliberations of 
the Austrian Council: “ ‘ it was decided to 
announce, when the war began, that the ‘monarchy is 
waging no war of conquest and does not intend to in- 
corporate the [Serbian] kingdom.’ But it was made clear 
that ‘of course strategically necessary corrections of fron- 
tiers and the diminution of Serbia to the advantage of 


_other states, as well as such temporary occupations of 


Serbian territory as may be necessary, are not excluded 
by this resolution.’” But Professor Barnes not only does 
not refer to the second part of this statement but declares: 
“After Austria had proclaimed before Europe that she 
would respect Serbian territory there was little probability 
that she would attempt to violate this promise.” 

Again Professor Barnes criticizes Lord Grey sharply 
for his part in the negotiations immediately before the war. 
Mr. Dickinson refers, though rather mildly, to some of 
these points, passes over others, and concludes that “the 
British government strained every nerve to avoid the war.” 

It is interesting to note that Professor Fay, who is 
probably the best-informed American student of the 
causes of the war, does not agree with Professor Barnes 
as to Poincaré’s guilt. In a review of still another new 
book on the same subject in the Nation for November 10 
Professor Fay says in part: “A European war was not 
‘inevitable.’ But Poincaré believed that it was inevitable. 
He made his preparations accordingly by tightening the 
Triple Entente, by the adoption of the three-year term of 
service, and by his loans and repeated promises of support 
to Russia. In so doing, he did in fact tend to make the 
war ‘inevitable.’ This is his great responsibility, rather 
than that he plotted deliberately with Izvolski to bring 
about a war by which France should recover Alsace- 
Lorraine.” Professor Fay seems to accept the theory of 
Izvolski’s guilt. 

Professor Barnes might have made his point more suc- 
cessfully had he not been carried away by the strength of 
his feelings. Language as strong as he tends to use is 
likely to alienate the reader’s sympathies rather than in- 
crease them. 

Mr. Dickinson’s keen analysis of most complicated situa- 
tions and the insight he frequently displays are particu- 
larly interesting. His conclusions may well be » ssc 
by all those interested in international questions : ‘ 
for so long as the states of the world arm with a view 
to war, pursue policies which can only be fulfilled by war, 
make alliances in expectation of war, conduct their rela- 
tions in secret because of war, for so long war will come, 
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until war shall end mankind. Is it not time that 
we stopped our disputes about who was the good or the 
bad boy, and began at last to take stock of the real situa- 
tion? The time is short, and the danger imminent.” 
The student of international affairs will probably find 
International Anarchy more valuable, but it is likely to be 
a bit “heavy” for the general reader. He will find The 
Genesis of the World War with its brisk journalistic style 
much more readable. LM.C. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A NEIGHBOR. By Sir 
Rosert FALcoNeR. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1925. $3.00. 


Americans are not uncommonly surprised to discover 
that their Canadian friends talk rather bitterly of the 
suggestion that the United States annex Canada. This 
volume of lectures, delivered by the President of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, explains much of the reason for this 
situation. The original cause, perhaps, was the fact that 
some 40,000 loyalists, harshly treated during and after 
the American Revolution, emigrated to Canada, becoming 
a very important element in the development of Canada. 
Mutual contempt between the two countries “had not died 
out before once more war fanned it into flame in 1812. 

Whatever were their domestic troubles, all par- 
ties in the first generation were united in their fear of 
and opposition to the rebel American.” 

But still more serious difficulties developed from the 
undetermined boundaries. Practically each section of the 
boundaries between the United States and Canada from 
that separating Maine from New Brunswick and Canada 
to the latest one determined, the Alaskan boundary, caused 
serious difficulty. 


“Fifty-four forty or fight” has a vaguely familiar ring, 
at least, to Americans. But the American attitude in all 
these questions, as presented by Sir Robert, is hardly a 
thing for Americans to remember with pride. The Amer- 
ican historian, Bancroft, is quoted as saying that in one 
case if England had been “ ‘as unreasonable, overbearing 
and insulting as the people of the United States, there 
assuredly would have been war.’” In 1912, an Inter- 
national Joint Commission was created for the considera- 
tion of all differences between the two countries. 


Most Americans, certainly, will be surprised to read that 
the Civil War was an important factor in the development 
of Canadian nationalism. Originally, Sir Robert explains, 
Canadian sympathies were decidedly with the North, but 
bitterness toward England was reflected in the attitude of 
the North toward Canada. Canadians even feared an in- 
vasion during the war or immediately afterward. Such 
leading Americans as Seward and Sumner are quoted as 
looking forward to the annexation of Canada. “Con- 
federation,” says Sir Robert, “was the reply of the British 
provinces to these suggestions.” 

The author is, of course, writing from the Canadian 
viewpoint. Some ideas which he advances will almost cer- 
tainly seem novel to the American reader—as, for in- 
stance, that the real cause for the War of 1812 was a 
desire on the part of America to annex Canada. But the 
fact that thoughtful Canadian students should seriously 
advance such a theory is more significant than the question 
of accuracy. Certainly this book indicates that the century 
and more of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States is quite as much due to British efforts to maintain 
peace as to our peaceful foreign policy. 


Sir Robert Falconer also makes some interesting com- 


ments on the cultural and educational differences between 
Canada and the United States. 


I. M. C. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. By Joun Dewey. 
New York, Open Court Publishing Company, 1925. 
$3.00. 


Everything that Professor Dewey writes is significant, 
although the utility of his dissertations has to be measured 
with reference to the particular group one has in mind. 
This book is a work for the student of philosophy, and 
the popular reader will often find himself beyond his 
depth, because so much knowledge of philosophic litera- 
ture is presupposed. One wishes that the author woul 
follow the example of James Harvey Robinson and ski 
the cream off this laboriously developed thesis and offer 
in addition to this able work a popular digest for the 
general reader. For what is essential in it is not beyond 
the non-technical reader. 

The author strikes at the unreality of the typical phil- 
osophic treatise: “There are two kinds of demonstration: 
that of logical reasoning from premises assumed to pos- 
sess logical completeness, and that of showing, pointing, 
coming upon a thing. The latter method is that which 
the word experience sums up, generalizes, makes universal 
and ulterior. . . . 


“Were the denotative method universally followed by 
philosophers, then the word and the notion of experience 
might be discarded ; it would be superfluous, for we should 
be in possession of everything it stands for. But as long as 


science) to define and envisage ‘reality’ according 
esthetic, moral or logical canons, we need the notion o 
experience to remind us that ‘reality’ includes whatever 
is denotatively found.” 

Dr. Dewey tilts his lance at the sophistication of phil- 
osophers which leads them to over-intellectualize experi- 
ence: “Our magical safeguard against the uncertain 
character of the world is to deny the existence of chance, 
to mumble universal and necessary law, the ubiquity of 
cause and effect, the uniformity of nature, universal 
progress, and the inherent rationality of the universe. 

We have heaped up riches and means of comfort 
between ourselves and the risks of the world. We have 
professionalized amusement as an agency of escape and 
forgetfulness. But when all is said and done, the funda- 
mentally hazardous character of the world is not seriously 
modified, much less eliminated. Such an incident as the 
last war and preparations for a future war remind us that 
it is easy to overlook the extent to which, after all, our 
attainments are only devices for blurring the disagreeab. 
recognition of a fact, instead of means of altering th 
fact itself.” 

Dr. Dewey’s philosophy of “instrumentalism” he has 
elaborated elsewhere, but it is fundamental to the present 
treatise: “The objects of science, like the direct objects 
of the arts, are an order of relations which serve as tools 
to effect immediate havings and beings.” All science, he 
says, is “applied”—not in the sense that it aims at the 
realization of private, specific or commercial ends, but in 
the sense that “genuine interests of ‘pure’ science are 
served only by broadening the idea of application to include 
all phases of liberation and enrichment of human experi- 
ence.” 

Applied in the realm of morals this instrumentalism 
means that “the business of moral theory is not at all with 
consummations and goods as such, but with discovery of 


men prefer in philosophy (as they so long preferred ® 
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the conditions and consequences of their appearance, a 
work which is factual and analytic, not dialectic, horta- 
tory, nor prescriptive.” In other words, “the function of 
moral philosophy is criticism.” 

The author is little given to preachment or optimistic 
prediction. He is not ready to assert that intelligence “will 
ever dominate the course of events” or even “save from 


” 


ruin and destruction.” But we must choose among evident 
alternatives: “What the method of intelligence, thought- 
ful valuation will accomplish, if once it be tried, is for the 
result of trial to determine. . . But some procedure 
has to be tried; for life is itself a sequence of trials.” 


F.E. J. 


York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1924. $3.00. 


In this book Miss Follett, who had already become 
widely known as the author of The New State, has made 
a contribution that has been freely and gratefully recog- 
nized by social scientists and educators. She deals with 
the familiar problem of social experience, approaching it 
from the viewpoints of law, politics and industry. ‘Lhe 
thesis of the book is substantially this, that experience 
is a process of mutual adaptation between different indi- 
viduals or between individuals and groups that in place of 
the concept of adjustment to environment, which is inade- 
quate because the adjustment is mutual, and that in place 
of the familiar notion of response to stimulus, we need 
the concept of “circular response.” 

From this point of view process becomes more impor- 


EXPERIENCE. By M. P. New 


€:: than end. Everything is conceived as dynamic, Even 


urposes and motives are perpetually modified in the proc- 
ess of expressing and realizing themselves. Miss Follett’s 
discussion is particularly valuable for educators, for legis- 
lators and judges and for persons engaged in social 
research. For the educator, including the religious edu- 
cator, Miss Follett’s thesis means less concern with facts 
and norms and more concern with function in relation to 
the “whole situation” of which the individual is a part. 
For jurisprudence it means a functional conception of law 
in the application of fixed and unchanging standards ; law 
becomes an instrument, not for making experience fit into 
old moulds but for outlining cumulative experience in 
furthering the continual process of creative experience. 
For social research it means not less respect for tacts but 
less dependence upon facts in securing results. Facts, 
Miss Follett shows, are not in themselves dynamic and 
do not educate. The expert with his knowledge of facts is 
not less useful but he becomes quite useless in the absence 

f a technique for creative experience on the part of a 

hole group. 

Applying this idea to politics, it means a substitution 
of participation in government for the consent of the 
governed, since no good can be achieved by merely treat- 
ing people objectively and doing things for them. 

Miss Follett draws heavily upon the current literature 
of psychology and education. 

Miss Follett has given an impetus to the emphasis upon 
the meaning and value of conflict as a socializing process 
and attaining what she calls the “plus values of conflict.” 
That is to say, the progressive integration that goes on as 
conflicts are resolved and groups move from one level to 
another. F.E. J. 


BUSINESS AND THE CHURCH. Edited by Jerome 
Davis. New York, Century Company, 1926. $2.50. 


Business and the Church is a symposium by twenty-one 


- principles to business and industry. 
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business men, manufacturers and labor leaders, edited by 
Professor Jerome Davis, Department of Social Service, 
Yale University, who has written an introduction for it. 
Seven chapters scattered throughout the book deal more 
or less directly with the relations of the church to indus- 
try or to labor, suggesting some of the possibilities and 
some of the limitations of approaches by the church to the 
industrial problem. A concluding chapter by Professor 
Davis is entitled “What the Church Expects of the Busi- 
ness Man.” A number of chapters expound the social or 
business philosophy of the authors, whose views are the 
more interesting because of the fact that they are business 
men actively engaged in industry. The majority of the 
chapters are brief expositions of various significant experi- 
ments in better industrial relations in well known concerns 
or industries. 

Among the contributors are John Calder, Henry Ford, 
Roger Babson, William Green, Whiting Williams, A. H. 
Young, Albert F. Coyle, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Henry Dennison, L. K. Comstock, Edward A. 
Filene, William Hapgood, Arthur Nash and Earl Dean 
Howard. 

The book is valuable as containing such a range of con- 
tributions and should prove a valuable source book for 
the preacher who can draw from its pages important 
evidence to lay before the business men of his church in 
regard to the possibilities of applying certain Christian 
J. M. 


STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS. By Arruur 
WentwortH Hewitt. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1926. $1.75. 


The author of Steeples Among the Hills is one of the 
best known of the Methodist country ministers. For 
eighteen years he has been pastor of churches in Vermont. 
He has seen and realized upon the greatness of the task of 
serving a rural church. He has developed a philosophy 
while in that service which is refreshing to read. In a 
gripping style Mr. Hewitt tells why he stays in Plainfield, 
then goes on to relate in a frank and vivid way some of 
his experiences in his country parish. He gives as the 
reason why there are not men enough to rescue the coun- 
try pulpit, that the attitude of the young minister, whether 
he admits it or not, is: “God knows I realize the impor- 
tance of the rural church, and I should like nothing better 
than’ to give my very heart’s blood for it, but, of course, 
it is impossible, for that would be inconvenient.” 

B. Y. L. 


FLIGHT. By Watter Wuirte. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926. $2.50. 


The second novel from this author on the race problem 
in America treats of the mulatto factor as it manifests 
itself today through persons who have such slight evi- 
dences of Negro blood that they are able to “pass” as 
white. 

Mimi, a Creole girl born in New Orleans, shares a 
poetic temperament and reverence for the past with her 
father. Two years after her mother’s death her father 
marries a colored woman from Chicago, who is full of 
the modern ideas of business push and efficiency. They 
move to Atlanta, Ga., where Mimi for the first time be- 
comes fully aware of racial discrimination and separate- 
ness during a riot in that city. She attends a colored 
school. Just as she is budding into womanhood her father 
dies and about the same time she becomes involved in an 
illicit love affair which causes her to leave the city 
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hurriedly. She might have saved herself from this pre- 
dicament but she refuses because of resentment to marry 
the young man in the case, the son of a prominent Negro 
business man. She locates in Philadelphia among strangers 
where a boy is born whom she cares for during the first 
years against great obstacles. Things go from bad to 
worse in her struggles to make a living for herself and 
son. She is forced to call upon her aunt who lives in 
New York for help. ‘The child is placed in a white 
Catholic orphanage and Mimi finds life and work among 
the Negro population of Harlem. 

After a year or two the gossip of two women who have 
known her in Atlanta makes life unbearable. She decides 
to “pass” for white, secures employment in a high-class 
women’s apparel place, and after several years of faithful 
service becomes second in charge of the establishment. 
On one of her semi-annual trips to Paris for the firm she 
meets a middle-aged, white broker of New York who 
falls desperately in love with her and she finally marries 
him after he refuses to let her tell him her secret. For 
a year or so they are apparently happy but Mimi finds 
herself restless under the conditions. Following a recital 
of Negro songs by a noted Negro singer, the basis of 
her dissatisfaction is revealed in her longing for her people 
and her son. She flees again—no one knows where—for 
the novel ends, 

The book is interesting because of its unique treatment 
of the little observed aspect of the race problem more than 
because of its literary merit. It will doubtless arouse con- 
siderable discussion. Mr. White’s previous book, Tlie 
Fire in the Flint, was better done in diction, conciseness 
and plot. In looking forward to future volumes we may 
hope for improvement of the author’s technique. 

G. E. H. 
THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. By Matcotm M. 
Wittey. Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. $1.50. 


This volume contains the results of an analysis of the 
newspaper content of thirty-five country weeklies in the 
state of Connecticut over a period of one year, Among 
the main conclusions are: that the country editor depends 
largely on “boiler-plate” and syndicated material and is 
devoting a very small proportion of his space to local 
news; that the “weekly newspapers are deficient in the 
amount of socially significant news printed”; that they 
“vary markedly in the consistency with which they print 
given kinds of news.” It is very valuable as an analysis 
of content, and particularly because it contains a critique 
of the newspaper as a socializing agent. B.Y. L. 


BIRTH CONTROL: Facts and Responsibilities. Edited 
by ApotF Meyer. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1925. $3.00. 


RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL ASPECTS OF BIRTH 
CONTROL. Edited by Marcarer Sancer. New 
York, American Birth Control League, Inc., 1926. 

2.00. 

Dr. Meyer believes that the time has come for the whole 
problem of the hygiene of procreation to be discussed 
openly and has brought together in this volume discussions 
of the various aspects of the subject presented at the Balti- 
more conference on birth control in 1923. The need of 
birth control is discussed by Margaret Sanger, editor of 
the Birth Control Review, the menace of population 


growth by Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins University 
and population trends by E. A. Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin. Others equally well qualified to speak on the 
subject are included. 

The thought of escaping responsibility through securing 
information on birth control is not a part of Dr. Meyer’s 
philosophy. Freedom carries with it responsibilities. But 
he believes that these responsibilities should be “dictated 
not merely by dogma but by the best possible vision of 
the facts and opportunities for betterment.”’ He is defi- 
nitely opposed to interruption of pregnancy and to indul- 
gence in sex relations without a willingness to accept the 
normal consequences. But there are those who should be 
advised against procreation, for economic or health reason 
which may be temporary but are sometimes permanen 
He urges that “physicians be protected against unjustified 
prosecution to which they are liable in some states when 
they follow their medical conscience” in advising married 
couples with regard to “the wisest and sanest adjustment 
of marital life” so as to prevent undue hazards in under- 
taking parenthood. 


Religious and Ethical Aspects of Birth Control is the 
fourth volume of the proceedings of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Neo-Malthusian and Birth Control Conference. It 
records the papers addressed to the conference on the 


general subjects indicated by its title. C.M.E. 


THE STORY OF AN EPOCH MAKING MOVE- 
MENT. By Maup Natuan. New York, Doubleday, 
ivage & Company, 1926, $2.50. 


This is an informal history of the Consumers’ Leagueg 

Mrs, Nathan has had a part in its development over iy 
thirty-five years of existence and she has produced a most 
readable narrative. One of the striking things is her 
record of the changes during this period in industrial con- 
ditions, particularly in factories and stores in the larger 
cities. ‘Lhe contrast between the situation today and that 
existing a generation ago shows what the public conscience, 
stirred by such movements as the Consumers’ League, can 
accomplish, Personalities play a large part in Mrs, 
Nathan’s story and a delightful frankness pervades it all. 
She even relates that the original New York group which 
conceived the idea that developed into the movement met 
in the spring, decided to work to better the lot of working 
girls but adjourned until fall, in true middleclass fashion, 
to go to the seashore and mountains, while the girls swel- 


tered away in cities. B.Y.L. 


THE EXPANSION OF RURAL LIFE. By James 


MiIcKEL WILLIAMS. 
1926. $4.00. 


This book is a sequel to Dr. Williams’ earlier study of 
rural social psychology, entitled Our Rural Heritage. For 
twenty-five years the author, a professor in Hobart Col- 
lege, has carried on the studies which are published in 
the two volumes. He has taken a rural area in New York 
State and produced an exhaustive study of the social psy- 
chology of rural life. The expansion of rural life con- 
tains data upon what Dr. Williams calls the “second era” 
in the development of the area studied, namely, one of 
enlarging interests of rural people. As to methodology, 
the study included field investigation as well as documen- 
tary analysis of diaries, personal records and local news- 
papers. 


New York, Alfred A. Knog 


B. ¥. L. 
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